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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION.: 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE IIAND IN HAND.”—Cowpei. 





DRIVEN ON SHORE, 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 


OHAPTER XXVIIIL—THE WRECK OF THE LUGGER, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


For upwards of a week Roger Kyffin had been 
absent from Idol Lane, during which time he had 
never left his house at Hampstead. The doctor, 
however, paid frequent visits, sometimes thrice a 
day ; once he remained during the greater part of 
the night. The Misses Coppinger also frequently 
drove over, and on one occasion Mr. Coppinger him- 
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self rode all the way to Hampstead to inquire for Mr. 
Kyffin’s sick friend, for Mr. Kyffin himself was in per- 
fect health ; indeed, he had never had an hour’s illness 


since he was a boy. No mother could have attended 
a child with more care and solicitude than did Reger 
Kyffin his guest. That guest was Harry Tryon. 
The day after his release from the prison ship he 
was seized with illness—his tongue was parched, his 
limbs ached, he was unable to raise his head from his 
pillow. The doctor thought that he was suffering, it 
might be, from the jail fever. Harry’s nerves had 
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also beon severely tried. What with the fatigue and 
anxiety he had gone through, the feeling of shame 
and remorse for his folly had at length completely 
overcome him. For several days he appeared to be 
hovering between life and death. 

‘“‘Oh! My. Kyffin, I am unworthy of you, I feel 
that I have disgraced you, and Mabel too; when she 
knows about mo, she too will see that Iam unworthy 
of her love. How-can she ever have confidence in a 
man who has shown himself so weak, who has com- 
mitted so many follies, and who has been so easily 
led astray by designing knaves? How could I fora 
moment have trusted such a person as that unhappy 
man Sleech ? Why did I not at once perceive the 
aims of Parker, who, however, was a thousand times 
superior to the other fellow ?” 

‘My dear boy,” said Mr. Kyffin, ‘‘ ‘let bygones 
be bygones.’ You have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in life, and have paid dearly for it, and now 
I pray God that you may be restored to health and 
be wiser for the future.” 

‘‘T see no hope for life in me,” answered Harry, 
‘Mabel can never be mine.” 

This was said as the fever was coming upon him, 
before he broke down altogether. Mr. Kyffin saw 
that reasoning or expostulation under the circum- 
stances would avail nothing. He did his best there- 
fore merely to soothe the poor lad. From his heart 
he pitied him, and loved him more than ever. Mabel 
had returned to Lynderton with her father. She was 
not told of Harry’s desperate illness. Indeed, she 
could not be permitted to see him for fear of catching 
the fever. dhe had fully expected that he would 
write, and perhaps she suffered more from being left 
in doubt than if she had been told the truth. At 


length, q fine constitution, under the doctor’s care, 
by God's pled brought him through. As soon as 


he wag sufficiently recovered to be moved, Mr. Kyffin 
was anxious to give him change of air. The cottage 
wherg he was born was vacant, and Mr. Kyffin 
is qld friend Doctor Jessop to fit it up for 
is native air, and the doctor who knows 
vell, will afford him the best chance of perfect 
recovery, the kind man thought to himself, so he 
and Harry set forth towards Lynderton. Once more 
Harry took up his ahede Vd the cottage where he first 
saw the light. He sat in the room with his old friend 
where his mother had died. A faint recollection of 
her came across him. He gould even fancy he saw 
her slight figure as she gat in the porch watching his 
gambols on the lawn, or as she stood at the gate 
while he and the nursemaid set forth on their daily 
walk. The fresh autumn air soon restored vigour to 
his limbs and sent new life through his veins. 
Doctor Jessop prescribed frequent walks on the open 
downs above the cliffs. 

‘‘ All fear of infection will by that time be blown 
away,” he observed. ‘For my part, I believe there 
has beeu no real danger siuce you left London. 
However, we cannot be too cautious in such mat- 
ters. 

‘* And may I thon soe Mabel—Miss Everard ?” he 
asked, 

The doctor smiled. 

‘‘ That may be as her father wishes,” ho answored. 
‘‘ Certainly you will run no risk of giving her the 
fever, if that is what you mean. Perhaps I may be 
able to drive you there some day, not just yet though, 
on are certainly not strong enough to walk so 
ar. 
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The weather had changed lately, and become 
very boisterous, but the stronger it blew the moro 
Harry enjoyed his walks on the cliffs. Generally Mr. 
Kyffin accompanied him. One evening, however, it 
having rained all tho afternoon, he went out later 
than usual. Tho air was fresh and pure, and he was 
tempted to continue his walk much farther than ho 
generally went. At length, growing somewhat weary, 
he sat himself down in a hollow of the downs. Tho 
sun had hitherto been concealed, but at length it 
shone forth below a mass of clouds which hung over- 
head, and appeared floating as it were above tho 
horizon, a vast ball of liquid fire. Gradually it sank 
over Portland Head, leaving the western sky glowing 
with a ruddy hue. Harry sat on, lost in thought. 
Now a fresh bank of clouds rose out of the horizon, 
and joining those that hung overhead, completely 
obscured the sky. Twilight came on more rapidly 
than usual, it seemed, as the wind increased, and 
the clouds rushed by in thick masses overhead. At 
last Harry became conscious that time had sped by, 


and the waning light warned him of the rapid ap- 


proach of night. He knew the way well enough. 
At the same time there were several difficult places 
which he would have preferred passing in daylight. 
He hurried homeward along the cliff, but the dark- 
ness increased, and at length, reaching a path which 
led down to the beach, and recollecting that the tide 
was out, he descended by it, intending to continue 
his walk that way homeward. It was soon so dark 
that he could with difficulty see his way along the 
shore. Still, he found it somewhat tedious work 
walking along the beach, and upwards of an hour 
passed away after it became dark before, according 
to his calculation, he had reached that part of the 
beach which lay below the cottage. Just as he was 
about to turn away inland the sound of a gun camo 
in from the sea. Another and another report fol- 
lowed. He stood for a few minutes wondering from 
what vessel the guns were fired. Presently his eye 
caught sight of the flashes. Several others followed. 
The vessel firing was drawing nearer and nearer. 
He could not bring himself to leave the shore, 
hoping that Mr. Kyffin would not be alarmed by his 
absence. The wind whistled loudly. Tho seas came 
rolling in heavily on the beach, bursting with loud 
roars, throwing up the white spray, which was driven 
in showers inland. Harry was soon pretty well 
drenched, but he had been too much accustomed to a 
wet jacket to think of it. Suddenly the clouds 
arted, and the moon burst forth, shedding a pale 
ight over the wild, dancing waters. Just on the spot 
ere her beams fell he distinguished a vessel run- 
ning in towards the shore. That short glance showed 
him that she was a lugger. She seemed to be carry- 
ing a press of sail, considering the heavy gale blow- 
ing. Again the clouds pas | and at some distance 
astern of her, his keen seaman’s eye caught sight of 
a larger vessel. It was from her the guns were fired, 
for at that instant a flash was soon followed by the 
dull report of a gun, sounding even above the roar of 
the ocean. The position of both vessels was perilous 
in the extreme. In a few minutes the lugger must 
inevitably run on shore; but being probably a light 
craft, by being driven high upon the beach her crew 
might be saved; but if the larger vessel struck, it 
would be at a considerable distance farther out, and 
the seas would with terrific force instantly break over 
her and wash all the people off her decks. He longed 
to have the means of making a signal to the vessels 
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of their danger. That seemed impossible. At no 
great distance were several cottages inhabited by 
fishermen and other seafaring people. 

‘‘ J will go and collect them,’’ Harry said to him- 
self, ‘and get them to bring ropes and spars. We 
may save the lives of some of these poor fellows. 
Without help they must nearly all be washed off 
again, even should they be thrown on the beach.” 

Harry was not mistaken as to his position, and 
after some time, though not without difficulty, he 
found his way up the cliff and saw a light burning in 
one of the cottages which he was endeavouring to 
reach. He shouted out to the inmates, and at length 
a door opened and a light streamed forth. By its 
means he got to the front of the cottage, and told the 
men what was likely to occur. In a short time they 
were all on foot and hurrying down with him to the 
beach, laden with the poles and ropes he advised 
them to bring. At that moment a light burst forth 
from the top of a neighbouring cliff, and it was 
repeated by another from a beacon a little way inland. 
The guns then had been heard by the coastguards. 
By the time Harry had returned to the beach a 
number of persons were collecting from all sides. 
Numerous other beacons in a short time blazed forth. 
The crowd were uttering various cries and exclama- 
tions. 

‘‘ Tt is a French fleet,’”’ cried one; ‘‘the French are 
coming.” 

“To arms! to arms!” shouted others. 

‘‘ What is to be done?” asked some of the more 
timid. Several hurried back, declaring it was time to 
get out of harm’s way. Harry was glad at last to 
hear Mr. Kyffin’s voice. He made his way up to him. 
‘“‘T was afraid you would be anxious about me,’ he 
said; ‘‘but I felt that I ought not to come home to let 
you know till I had collected the people, in case 
there should be a shipwreck, to help the sufferers.” 

‘“‘ She will bo lost, to a certainty,” cried the seamen 
in the crowd. 

Just then the dark sail of the lugger was seen, now 
lifted up, as she rose on the top of the sea, now sink- 
ing down into the trough. On shecame. Those on 
board must have been well aware of the fate awaiting 
them. Still they made no attempt to haul off. 

Harry, calling to the people assembled, formed a 
party of men with ropes and spars who, secured one to 
the other, were to rush into the sea, and endeavour to 
drag out those who were washed overboard. Others 
were to stand by, ready to carry them up the beach 
out of the reach of the waves. The arrangements 
were made not a moment too soon. With a loud 
crash the lugger was seen rushing up the beach. In 
another instant, the following sea, with a loud roar, 
washed completely over her, and she was driven 
broadside on to the shore. 


A SHORT ENGAGEMENT AND QUICK 
WEDDING. 


“Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” says one 


proverb. ‘‘Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a 
doing,” says another proverb. Which of the two 
sayings contains the essence of most wisdom I am 
not called to decide. I suppose ‘it depends on 
Circumstances,” and that ‘‘much may be said on 
both sides.” At all events the question recalls to my 
recollection an incident in point. 
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Let me take you with me thousands of miles away, 
overland and across sea, to the scene where the cvent 
I am going to relate took place. Come with me to 
India; but do not dread that you are to be bored 
with complaints of burning heat, of horrid insects 
and noxious reptiles; not so; I want your fancy, or 
it may be your recollection, to travel to the Neilgherry 
hills. Who does not know of the great cool health- 
giving mountains, with their glorious scenery and 
wonderful vegetation, rising out of the arid plains of 
Madras? And those who have the personal and in- 
timate acquaintance that I have, cannot, I think, 
but look back upon them with the same mixture of 
gratitude and loving admiration. 

My thoughts turn to a day at the end of March, 
now some years past, at Ootacamund. How long I 
had been there, how long I was to remain, and why 
there at all, it boots not to tell here; but there I was, 
standing at the hall door of Dawson’s Hotel, at eight 
o’clock on a bright and beautiful spring morning. 
We were a merry party at the hotel. Mecting con- 
stantly, all having the same end in view, that of 
gaining health and good spirits from our visit to the 
hills, we had gradually become thoroughly friendly 
one with the other; and after a few weeks, almost 
all the rides and drives, or expeditions of any kind, 
were undertaken in a body. This very day we were 
going, a large party, to the highest point in all the 
Neilgherrys, called Dhodabet. This lofty spot would 
take several hours to reach; and as even in that part 
of India, lovely as the climate is, the sun has im- 
mense power during the middle of the day, we agreed 
that eight was to be our hour for starting; during 
the very hottest time we would rest under the trees, 
or take shelter in a pagoda, the existence of which 
we were assured of by the natives. I, the first ready 
of the equestrians, was standing then at the door, 
gazing with wondering eyes of admiration at a 
heliotrope, measuring, I was told, forty feet round, 
when I felt an arm round my neck, and a face, pure, 
fresh, and rosy as the morning, was pressed against 
mine. 

‘‘ Punctuality personified, Lucy,’ said a voice be- 
longing tothe owner of the face. ‘‘ Horses, bandies, 
etc., ordered at eight, but you of course have 
been waiting a quarter of an hour: how like you!” 
And Carry Thornton drew out her watch. ‘Just 
eight; here comes papa.” And Colonel Thornton 
appeared, soon followed by many others; in fact, in a 
very few minutes we had mounted, and the cavalcade 
was on the march. 

Carry Thornton had been in India just a year; her 
mother was dead, and being her father’s only child, 
he could not spoil or pamper her enough; but she 
was not hurt by it at all; an honest, cheery, healthy, 
good-hearted English girl she was by nature, and so 
remained ; popular with all who met her, and dearly 
loved by us who knew her well. Her father com- 
manded a regiment at Bangalore, about the healthiest 
station in that part of India. I have not space, nor 
would it interest, to tell of all our party here; we 
were young, with the exception of Colonel Thornton 
and one other gentleman, an old bachelor, a Com- 
missioner from the low country, dried up as a bit of 
parchment, who had not seen his native land for fifty 
years, and occasionally varied visits to the Neil- 
gherrys by a journey to the Cape. He boasted that, 
though people said it of many places in India, his 
station was the real original one, between which and 
the lower regions there was supposed to be only a 
DDD 2 
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sheet of brown paper; and to look at him you would 
have given credit had he said the brown paper was 
removed. He was rather an infliction upon us, for he 
had often been upon the expedition we were now 
going, but said it was a curious fact that each time 
some accident occurred. We endeavoured to shift 
the old wet-blanket from one to the other; it was 
most amusing to watch the stratagems we, one and 
all, used to avoid riding abreast with him. For 
some distance I was fortunate enough to keep up 
with Carry and her father; I then lagged a little be- 
hind, as I was mounted upon my Pegu pony, the 
steadiest, strongest, swiftest little beast possible; but 
Tommy had contracted an evil habit of occasionally 
stopping dead short, and turning his head towards 
my saddle pocket, where was always concealed a 
piece of toast for him; he would not go on until the 
morsel he loved was between his teeth; this habit I 
had not the heart to break him of by harshness, and 
no other means would do. So while Tommy was 
satisfying his gluttony, Mr. Bagshaw, ‘the miser- 
able,” seized the opportunity of joining me, and 
relating the mischance which had occurred on the 
road when he last traversed it. I only half listened, 
being busily occupied in devising means of escape 
from my tormentor; nor could I help being partly 
taken up by admiring the beauty of the road along 
which we were passing. The scenery had not as 
yet acquired any of the wildness which it disclosed 
farther on in our journey; but my admiration was 
now excited by the wonderful vegetation: our path 
was literally bordered on either side by hedges of 
roses and banks of geraniums. 

My place beside Carry was now filled up by one 
who, I feared, was not likely soon to quit it. Frank 
Broughton was a captain in a regiment then quartered 
at Calcutta, and was now only staying with one of 
the officers in barracks at Wellington, a distance of 
about fifteen miles from Ootacamund. He had been 
over to a party given by the visitors at our hotel the 
week before, and there was no doubt that he and 
Miss Thornton had got on wonderfully well together 
on that occasion. But he was in the last fortnight of 
his leave, poor fellow, and therefore it was not 
probable that anything would come of their mutual 
liking ; for, once separated, the young people were 
not likely to meet again. 

How often it is so in India! people meet, and, far 
away from their own kindred, such warm intimacies 
spring up in so short an acquaintance. Perhaps the 
new-made friend may chance to know, or know of, 
some loved one in the dear home country; or his 
eyes may have looked upon some well-remembered, 
well-loved spot, now so many miles off, yet rendered 
so dear by hallowed recollections. People who have 
never been thus exiled cannot guess the real bitter- 
ness of home sickness, and how the heart warms in a 
moment to the stranger who utters some familiar 
name of person or place. It was not, however, 
exactly this kind of sympathy that rose between 
Captain Broughton and my friend Carry. 

‘We soon had to change to single file, so Mr. 
Bagshaw fell behind, and had to keep at a respectful 
distance too, as Tommy had taken a great aversion 
to his bony steed, an animal who seemed to par- 
ticipate in his master’s depressing view of things in 
general. This Tommy resented, being himself a little 
beast of a cheery disposition. Colonel Thornton rode 
first, then Carry, then Frank Broughton; and I came 





next, followed, as I have described, by Mr. Bagshaw 
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and the rest of the party. The path became steeper 
and steeper, the bank on the one side rose straight 
up like a huge solid wall from our very shoulders; 
and, as we went zigzaging up the mountain-side, it 
was really a terrible time for the weaker part of 
humanity. Our legs were actually hanging over the 
low country, which we could see miles below. On 
these occasions our horses behaved admirably, the 
freshest among them taking care to walk at a steady 
pace; even Storm, Carry Thornton’s Arab, seemed 
to feel the danger and responsibility of his position. 

We had travelled for about an hour in this fashion, 
and were all beginning to feel somewhat accustomed 
to our moments of peril—for it was only here and 
there the path was so narrow—when we suddenly 
came upon a plateau surrounded by high trees. 
Dotted over this table-land were three or four of the 
queerest, strangest little huts imaginable, made of 
bamboos placed in a circle and joined at the top, thus 
forming aconical shape ; they were only large enough 
to admit two people at the utmost, had no windows 
of any kind, and no door that we could discover. 
The inhabitants of these strange dwellings were 
squatted around their habitations: they were the 
aborigines of the Neilgherry hills; about half-a- 
dozen only remained, the rest have died out since the 
English took possession of their territory. They 
presented a curious appearance, thus sitting ape-like 
upon the ground—curious but very sad, I thought. 

These people had handsome features, olive-coloured 
complexions, and both men and women wore their 
long hair hanging straight down over their shoulders, 
partly hiding their faces. A sort of loose sack was 
thrown over them, open for their heads to come 
through, and for their feet. Some sort of hole was 
cut for either arm to appear. They looked dirty and 
oily ; I believe, indeed, that their only way of wash- 
ing is by rubbing oil into their skins. The women 
remained squatted as they were, taking no notice of 
us at all, but two men rose up, and began a conver- 
sation in very broken English. At last Carry 
Thornton asked how they got inside their huts, and 
one of them then led us round to the more sheltered 
side of his abode, where we saw a little arch cut like 
the entrance to a dog-kennel, and hardly larger. 
He then very obligingly invited Carry to enter and 
inspect the interior of his house. In order to show 
her the way, he flung himself at full length upon the 
ground, and wriggled like a snake through the 
opening into the hut. What the inside was like I 
need scarcely say we none of us took the opportunity 
of seeing. He had just wriggled out again, seeming 
much disappointed at our refusal to inspect his 
dwelling, when the sound of the peculiar cry uttered 
by the bearers of a tonjon, or palanquin, struck upon 
our ears. As we turned about to continue our journey 
upwards, a tonjon made its appearance, in which was 
seated an old lady well known to us all. 

Mrs. Grayling had obstinately clung to this mode 
of conveyance in spite of remonstrances on all sides. 
She insisted upon keeping her tonjon and bearers 
instead of a carriage and horses. Her friends 
represented to her in vain that it was wicked to 
degrade men by reducing them to the level of beasts. 
She paid no heed. In that hilly country it was safer, 
she said, than trusting herself to horses; and when 
one mighty potentate in the land told her that she 
had better accustom herself to do without her 
tonjon, for that state of things could not last, she 
merely made answer, ‘It will last my time.” And 
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so it did. The bearers stuck to her, and she did not 
require them very long. She was of great size and 
enormous weight, so the men must have had a time 
of it carrying her up to our level. As soon as she 
appeared, the horses, one and all, became more or 
less restive. Storm, Garry Thornton’s horse, showed 
that he did not entertain the same opinion as old 
Mrs. Grayling; he certainly did not approve of 
tonjons. Captain Broughton was dreadfully troubled; 
he rode up to me and besought me to represent to 
Mrs. Grayling that she could not go up the hill with 
us. This I accordingly did. The old lady was quite 
willing to do anything she was asked, and said she 
certainly should not insist on making one of our 
party; she was merely taking her morning airing, 
and being told by some one in Ootacamund of our 
expedition, had followed us. Her bearers were dead 
beat, and glad enough to return, while we were all 
very thankful to see the back of Mrs. Grayling and her 
tonjon as she descended the road. 

We left the plateau, the aborigines, and their 
strange dwellings, and continued our ascent. As we 
mounted higher, the air grew still purer, the path 
more rugged and steeper; we were now encompassed 
bya thick growth of trees. The way was cut through 
a dense wood, the mighty branches seeming to strike 
across like giant arms seeking again to form the 
barrier destroyed by the hand of man. Now and 
then we were startled by the sound of breaking 
boughs, and, turning, discovered we were followed 
by some long-armed apo; there was one very large 
one, who kept up with us for a long way, swinging 
himself from tree to tree, until at last one of the 
coolies who was with us carrying some of the pro- 
visions—for the bandies had been left far behind on 
the more level road—threw a stone, and hit the poor 
beast upon one of those long arms by which he was 
swinging. He dropped to a lower’ branch, and, sit- 
ting there, alternately sucked his wounded arm and 
pointed at his enemy with the other hand, uttering 
cries the while of rage and reproach. He remained a 
minute thus, then he disappeared, and we saw him 
no more. 

We were now riding two abreast again. Captain 
Broughton kept beside Carry, and again Mr. Bagshaw 
took the vacant place at my side. ‘‘ What was the 
use of preventing that old woman from coming on in 
her tonjon?” he said, grimly. 

‘‘ Because the horses were frightened,” I answered. 
“ Did you not notice Miss Thornton’s horse ?”’ 

“What did it signify? We are sure to have an 
accident somehow! why not from a tonjon as well as 
anything else?” 

I was so out of patience with my disagreeable com- 
panion, that I could hardly help suggesting that he 
should throw himself from his horse, and so have it 
over. However, I restrained myself, and rode on in 
silence ; nor did I exchange another word with him 
until we reached Dhodabet. A broad space spread 
before us free from trees, with short, soft, velvety 
grass; in the centre was erected a sort of pagoda, 
and—alas! for the grand poetical ideas which were 
about to rise in our minds at the glorious scenery— 
the first object which struck our eyes was an empty 
pale-ale bottle swinging in the breeze, suspended 
from the topmost point of the pagoda. This bottle 
brought our thoughts down from lofty dreams to 
positive realities. We discovered that we were very 
hungry, and quite ready for an early tiffen, prepara- 





tion for which was accordingly soon begun. While it 
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was being got ready we wandered about in twos 
and threes, Captain Broughton and Miss Thornton 
still inseparable. I looked with sorrowful eyes at my 
dear little friend, for I could not help feeling that 
this long day spent in the society of Frank Broughton 
would considerably strengthen what had seemed 
until now but a passing fancy; it would surely cost 
a sharp pang, this separation which seemed in- 
evitable between the two—a separation with scarcely 
a chance of meeting again, for Captain Broughton’s 
regiment was likely to return home in the coming 
autumn. 

After tiffen we amused ourselves in various ways 
unnecessary to relate here; we were cheerful and 
gay enough, with the exception of the poor depressing 
Bagshaw, who hid his face, uttering exclamations of 
terror when he saw any of us going within a yard of 
the edge of the precipice which overhung the country 
below. At last he hid himself, and, I believe, went 
to sleep, leaving strong injunctions that in case of 
an accident he should be informed at once. We were 
troubled with him no more until the time came to 
mount again and be off. The sun was now losing 
his power, and it was much cooler than when we had 
made our ascent in the morning. Slowly, slowly, we 
went, fearful of a false step, the mere thought of the 
consequences of which made our very blood run cold, 
We rode through the forest of tall trees: no monkeys 
were now to be seen, everything was still and quiet. 
Down, down we went, chatting merrily, and calling 
out now and then to those behind to be careful of 
some unevenness in the ground, or some new diffi- 
culty in the descent. Our horses, all rather sobered 
by their long day’s work, went carefully and steadily 
down the path. We passed the perilous places, where 
we had to ride in single file, safely; we passed the 
aborigines and their, huts; the men had disappeared, 
but the women were sitting squatting there still, as 
though they had not moved since morning. 

The sun was now almost gone; the valley below 
was hidden in darkness, and it was only when we 
caught a glimpse from our winding path of the tops 
of the hills, that we knew he had not quite deserted 
us. The twilight is so short in India that we felt 
certain it would be quite dark before we could reach 
home. 

We hurried on now as well as we were able. 
There was only one really dangerous little bit to pass 
before we got to the high road leading to the hotel. 
We had just reached this, and were following, one 
after the other: the great bank rose high and 
straight above us on one side to our left, and on the 
other fell far away into the distance and darkness. 
Colonel Thornton again rode first, then his daughter, 
and then Captain Broughton. I came next. We 
were all silent, all anxious—at least I know I was—to 
get past this nasty narrow piece of path, for a very 
few yards only now divided us from the main road, 
when, to our horror, the sound of the tonjon bearers 
in the distance struck upon our ears. I heard 
Captain Broughton mutter between his teeth, ‘‘ That 
horrid old woman again!” Carry’s horse snorted 
and shook all over. In another minute we saw the 
torches flaming as they were carried in front of old 
Mrs. Grayling’s conveyance, which was now crossing 
at the bottom of our path, and the monotonous cries 
of the bearers grew louder. Then Storm stopped 
short, and reared straight on end. Happily, he 
came down againthe right way. Frank Broughton was 
on his feet in a moment; before he could seize the 
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horse’s head, Storm rose again, but Frank Brough- 
ton’s hands were clasped round Carry’s waist, and 
when the frightened animal tottered for a moment, 
and fell with a terrible crash backwards down the 
mountain-side, it was with an empty saddle, for 
Carry Thornton was in Captain Broughton’s arms. 

It was all so sudden, the whole thing took but a 
moment. Carry had not had time to faint even, and 
no one had been able to say a word. I need not tell 
of Colonel Thornton’s thankfulness to his daughter’s 
preserver, of old Bagshaw’s grim satisfaction that 
he had been right about the accident, or how coolies 
were sent down by a winding path to put Storm 
out of his misery in case he should still be alive. 
But let me get to the point of my story. Captain 
Broughton, having saved Carry’s life, thought he had 
a right to take care of it for the rest of his own, and 
he got both her father’s and her own consent to their 
marriage taking place that very week, so that when 
his leave was over he might take his bride back to 
Calcutta with him. 

What a state of excitement we were all in; how 
we all strove to make this hasty wedding go off well! 
I shall remember the happy bustle of that week to 
the last day of my life. Carry, who was very tender- 
hearted, shed a few tears over the fate of her horse; 
but they were soon dried when Frank reminded her 
of the result. I think all the people on the hills that 


year flocked to see the wedding; even old Mrs. 
Grayling, the cause of the accident, and old “Mr. 
Bagshaw, who was quite civil and pleasant to her 
because she had made his words come true, were at 
the church. The marriage was truly made in haste, 
but no repentance followed. It turned out most 
happily. Mrs. Grayling whispered to me, as I passed 


her on the church steps, and repeated it many times 
after when allusion was made to this marriage, 
‘‘People may say what they like, my dear, but if it 
had not been for me and my tonjon, that wedding 
would never have taken place.” L. D. 8. B. 





AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIFE IN THE SOUTH.” 


‘You should get a Shaker bonnet,” said an Ameri- 
can girl to me, as we were setting out for a walk soon 
after my arrival in Ohio during the heat of summer. 

‘‘A Shaker bonnet! What in the world is that?” 

‘‘Why, you noticed the straw sun-bonnet that 
mamma had onto go out marketing in this forenoon ; 
and those the girls wore to school? They were 
Shaker bonnets. We all wear them here just to 
run around in—they shade you finely.” 

“‘Oh! you mean those coal-scuttle affairs, like 
Quakers’ bonnets magnified. But why are they 
called Shaker bonnets? ”’ 

‘Because the Shakers always wear them. They 
make them to sell also. They are cooler than calico 
sun-bonnets,” said my lively young friend. ‘ We’ll 
take you out to see the Shakers. There’s a Shaker 
village a few miles out of town, and it’s real fun to 
see them dance.” 

“Dance, and wearing Quaker bonnets besides! 
What sort of people are these Shakers, then?” 

“Oh, they are a queer lot. There are three or 
four Shaker villages in Ohio, and some in Kentucky, 
and some in New York State. Their chief settlement 
is Mount Lebanon, near Albany, where they have 


-are sober kind of folks. 
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lived for about a hundred years. When the sect in- 
creased they spread into different States, but they 
always keep together in a village to themselves, and 
nevor visit or mix with anybody else. They think 
and call Gentiles ‘the children of sin.’ They call 
themselves ‘the elect’ and ‘ saimts.’” 

‘«‘ And yet they dance ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! That's part of their religion. They 
jump and caper about like mad, to shake all the bad- 
ness out of themselves. But in everything else they 
They never drink any intoxi- 
cating liquor, and they never smoke and never 
marry.” 

‘‘Never marry! Then are they all women?” 

‘“‘Oh, no. The men and the women live, though, 
in the same village and in the same houses; but 
they think it wicked to marry, the same as monks 
and nuns do.” 

“They seem to have a great many strange ideas, 
like Roman Catholics in some things, Jews and 
Quakers in others—”’ 

‘‘ That’s just what they are, papa says. They are 
spiritualists, too; and they think it is spirits which 
make them dance and do everything. bn, but you 
must ride out to their village. They don’t object to 
have people come to see them, and to buy their 
things. And papa knows one of their elders, and we 
buy lots of things of the Shakers, because they ‘fix’ 
them better than anybody else: brooms, and mats, 
and honey, and scents, and seeds, and such things. 
But, oh, their village is such a solemn place, and so 
awfully clean and tidy, you’d think it was only just 
built, and nobody had begun to live there yet; or as 
if everything was fixed up ready for Sunday.” 

Thus was my curiosity excited by my lively Ameri- 
can companion regarding these singular people, and 
a residence in their vicinity soon enabled me to 
gratify it. The recent appearance of one of their 
elders before an English public has induced an almost 
similar curiosity here, therefore the impressions of an 
Englishwoman concerning them as seen in their own 
settlements may not be unwelcome to our readers. 

We soon found an errand to the: Shaker village, 
where we, though ‘‘ Gentiles,’’ were most hospitably 
received, and entertained by the elder and elderess 
of the house we visited. Everything, as my young 
friend had observed, wore an air of newness from 
excessive order. An almost oppressive sense of 
repose reigned throughout the place; and, in the 
room where we waited, it really seemed, as Artemus 
Ward affirmed, that the only live thing was a wooden 
clock, so loud did the ticking of one prevail over the 
hushed voice of the sister who addressed us. Most 
of the houses are built of wood, and glisten with 
fresh paint and bright windows; the roads, paths, 
and gardens, look as if nothing more could be done 
to make them neater than they are; the same may 
be said of the interior of the storehouses, granaries, 
and workshops, so that one is led to wonder, ‘‘ What 
in the world do they do with their shavings and 
rubbish ? ” 

The village is a little republic of itself; and, so 
far as social government is concerned, appeared to be 
eminently successful; for without a single lawyer, 
doctor, priest, or soldier to be found in the whole 
Shaker Society—numbering between six and seven 
thousand members in the United States—peace, 
harmony, and contentment seem to reign among 
them. They make a study of the laws of health, 
and rarely have to succumb tosickness. In diet they 
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are chiefly vegetarians ; but there was nothing stinted 
or ascetic in the repast of which we were invited to 
artake. Broiled chicken, eggs served in several 
ways, fresh and preserved fruits, delicious bread, 
biscuits, and pastry, and a varisty of vegetables, 
unexceptionable cooking, spotless linen, dazzling 
spoons and glasses, and the trimmest of sisters to 
serve us, proved that, however severely the Shakers 
restrict themselves in outward indulgences, they do 
not ignore the text, ‘‘ Be given to hospitality.” For 
drinks, coffee, new milk, iced water, and some very 
good home-made wine were placed before us. Except- 
ing this latter and medicinal essences, nothing of an 
exciting nature is manufactured by the Shakers. 

In dress they somewhat resemble the Quakers, 
but with more of picturesqueness in the style and 
colouring. ‘The men wear long coats of a Puritan 
cut, the material varying according to the season: the 
tints aro lighter in summer, but the sober drabs of 
the orthodox Quaker seem to have warmed up into 
browns and greys, and caught something of the rich 
tints of a climate whose skies and foliage are un- 
rivalled. 

The hair of the men is cut short on the forehead, 
but falls in natural curls or waves on the neck 
behind. The face is closely shaven. The very 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hats have a pastoral 
look, and the white neck-tie gives something of the 
air of a religious functionary. 

The dress of the women more closely resembles 
that of the Quakeress in its scrupulous neatness, and 
in the little white kerchief pinned down at the waist. 
The bonnet, so popular among the American ladies 
to pop on and run out in on informal occasions, is as 
much like a coal-scoop as anything else, and is 
always of straw, not plaited, but woven flat, and has 
a calico cape or curtain falling round the shoulders. 
The'deep front, like a funnel, shuts in the face of 
the wearer and shuts out the prospect from her, just 
as, practically, she shuts out herself from the world 
in which God has placed her. But there is an 
excessive caution about the Shakers; an un- 
approachableness and an unimpressibleness; an 
imperturbability almost provoking when you wish 
to elicit some expression of opinion or of sentiment. 
No superfluous words are heard from a Shaker 
mouth, no civil speeches, though never an wncivil one; 
no jokes, no compliments, no oaths. 

Each house or family is governed by an elder and 
an elderess, the men and the women enjoying perfect 
equality and perfect liberty. Indeed, nowhere do 
you find the women’s rights’ theory carried out so 
fully as in a Shaker settlement, where—the founder 
of the sect having been a woman—the sex is looked 
upon with almost religious reverence. 

Celibates, and living a life of asceticism, while 
yet in the same dwelling on terms of fraternal 
and sisterly intercourse, there seems but little for 
the Jaw to interfere with in the outward existence 
of this singular people, though in their religious 
opinions they entertain some ideas that are repulsive, 
even blasphemous, especially that regarding the 
duality of the Deity, and the humanity of the 
Saviour. Their founder, Ann Lee, they look upon as 
the ‘‘ female Messiah,’ and consider that they hold 
personal communication with the Almighty and with 
‘Mother Ann.” ‘They hold some views of the 
Socinians, the Swedenborgians, the Quakers, and 
several other schools, combined with their own 
peculiar tenets. In their communist principles their 
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objection to war, to oaths, and forms, they most 
nearly resemble the Quakers, from whom, in fact, they 
sprung, and whom they still hold in great esteem. 

The woman whom they venerate as ‘‘ Mother Ann” 
was the daughter of a blacksmith in Manchester, a 
girl of violent temper, a victim to hysteria and ex- 
travagances. She married while a mere girl, and 
the death of four children in infancy probably had 
the effect of producing a morbid repugnance to the 
married state, which she soon came to look upon as 
sinful, leaving her husband professedly in obedience 
to a direct revelation. Though imprisoned as a blas- 
phemer, she had more dreams, more revelations, and 
stronger hallucinations, among which latter she ‘ re- 
ceived a command” to repair to America, and there 
establish the new faith and the family of “ Saints.” 
This—having been released from prison—she did in 
1774, accompanied by eight persons, but lived in re- 
tirement in a corner of the woods near Albany, in 
New York State, and might have died there unknown 
to fame had not her English origin and her refusal to 
take the colonial oath caused her to be looked upon 
asa British spy when the Revolutionary War was 
raging. She was again imprisoned, but her religious 
ravings did not abate, and she was presently released 
as a fanatic, coming out to proclaim more revelations, 
and to impress her so-called mission upon the minds 
of a few credulous followers. 

The sect has gained proselytes during religious 
revivals, though in one hundred years they have not 
far exceeded six thousand members. Their societies 
seem to present a peculiar fascination for now and 
then a youth or a maiden who in a Roman Catholic 
country would probably retire into a monastery or a 
convent, or those of maturer years who have grown 
weary of the world and its snares, and ‘‘ enter into 
union.” 

Exemplary as their conduct on the whole is said to 
be, human nature wi// creep in, and the whisper of 
scandal has told of ‘‘elopements’”’ even from the 
earthly paradise which an enthusiastic writer has 
described a Shaker settlement to be. 

There is no law against Shakers marrying if they 
wish todo so. All they have to do is to bid adieu to 
the society and return to the Gentile world, only they 
have not so much as an old shoe to pick up on their 
retreat. All the worldly goods they brought with 
them into the community were thrown into the 
common stock, no more to be detached and appro- 
priated. The garments they ‘‘stand upright in” are 
all they can hope to carry away with them, so we may 
be pretty sure that the loves of the Shakers are not 
all for greed when they do occur. 

A Shaker settlement is also a refuge for orphans 
or the destitute and deserted, who might, but 
for this asylum, grow up in sin and misery. Such 
young ‘disciples’? are taught the most essential 
branches of a plain education by the sisters. After- 
wards—as manual labour is a-part of their religion 
—the young Shakers and Shakeresses learn the 
various simple crafts which comprise the ‘‘ manu- 
factures” of their settlement; also agriculture and 
horticulture. The United States Government looks 
leniently on Shakerism, and exempts the Shakers 
from taking oaths or serving in the army. 

This litle account would be incomplete without a 
description of their religious ceremonies, that ‘mad 
capering ”’ which appears so ludicrous in the eyes of 
many, but which has even been pronounced ‘‘solemn 
and impressive” by other spectators. There are 
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morning and evening services in their ‘ meeting- 
house” every day, but only on Sundays is it thrown 
open to the “children of the world,” when those 
who wish to witness the worship are accommodated 
with seats ranged on each side the large unadorned 
room which forms their chapel. 

It strikes you somewhat strangely, and with a 
feeling of expectation, to see a row of hats and coats 
hanging on pegs on one side of the room, and a 
long line of Shaker bonnets in an opposite row; as 
if the ‘“‘ brothers” and ‘sisters’ were preparing 
themselves for warm work, which, indeed, is not far 
from the truth. Having assembled in solemn silence 
in two outer chambers, one for each sex, the men 
and the women presently enter the chief apartment 
in two long files, stepping in measured time and 
‘forming’? with the regularity of drill in two 
opposite masses. The meeting opens with a short 
address, a hymn, or a dance, as moved by the Spirit ; 
the most extraordinary part of the business being 
that each sister and brother is simultaneously moved 
to do precisely the same thing at the same moment 
with a sort of military precision—slow or quick step, 
march or jump, as may be. Sometimes the two 
sets advance towards each other and retreat again, 
their hands extended, waving or wagging, keeping 
time to the music the same as the feet; and this 
shaking or quick waving of the hands seems the most 
absurd part of the performance, its effect being 
absolutely idiotic in accompaniment to the trotting 
sort of step with which the two files advance and 
retreat, and wind in and out among each other 
as if they would shake themselves free from 
whatever enchainment the natural heart of each 
might be induced to feel towards the other. ‘‘ Keep 
away, daughter of Eve! I won’t look at you, I 
won’t let my coat-tail touch the hem of your gar- 
ment!’ seems to be the inward vow of the men, 
while the sisters would appear to be undergoing 
the same psychological discipline; waving away their 
human nature, and wagging their hands and heads 
defiantly at the sons of Adam, to whose faces they 
dare not lift their eyes. Thus, in theory, they are 
supposed to shake off and rid themselves of all carnal 
and earthly joys and temptations. In times of great 
excitement and fervency, their bodily evolutions 
become exceedingly rapid, and yet they always 
maintain the regularity of the dance. Music is 
not prohibited. One of the sisters plays tunes, 
‘‘inspired’? hymns or marches: the exercises are 
also varied by chanting, with intervals for prayer or 
an address. The music and chanting are much 
better than one might expect where the rest of 
the worship is so droll and uncouth that you would 
think the ‘‘Saints” must have become infected by 
the soil upon which the Indian war-dance had so 
long resounded. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PRINCE 
IMPERIAL. 


Tne twenty-second of March this year was a great 


gala day at Berlin. The announcement of peace, the 
return of the King to the capital, the opening of the 
revived Federal Parliament—all these events caused 
public rejoicing, though there was sadness in many a 
home after the terrible war. The touching episode 
in the frontispiece to our volume tells what was too 
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common at that time. However, all personal feeling 
was concealed by the patriotic and loyal scenes that 
were to be witnessed. It was the Emperor’s birth- 
day, too, completing his seventy-fourth year. The 
Government offices were closed, the schools and 
colleges had a holiday, and the people were all 
abroad in the streets for the royal anniversary and 
national festival. 

Early in the forenoon, the members of the Royal 
Family drove in great state to the palace to offertheir 
congratulations. Then came a succession of German 
princes and potentates, the catalogue of whose names 
would fill pages of the Almanac de Gotha. They 
were followed by officials of all grades, and deputies 
from cities and towns throughout North Germany. 
The Burgomaster of Berlin recited a long address, 

iving a summary of the progress of the Prussian 
tate. 

“More than four centuries and a half have 
elapsed since Divine Providence sent the Hohen- 
zollern to take care of our Marches, then a prey to 
every kind of disorder. In this long time the princes 
of your royal house have worked and toiled for us in 
a spirit of paternal solicitude, and without even rest- 
ing from the task they had undertaken. By their 
own example they have taught the people that to fulfil 
one’s duty is the sheet anchor of life. They have 
called themselves, and have in reality been, the first 
servants of the State. For our successes we are not 
indebted to mere good fortune, but to long and 
laborious exertions. 

‘But by all we did Germany profited. In a pre- 
ceding age, when enemies poured down upon us from 
west and north, the great Elector was the shield and 
sword of Germany. Later, when the German nation- 
ality found it difficult to hold its own, all Fatherland 
gloried in the deeds of Frederick the Great, and 
when the overweening Corsican cast the world in 
chains it was our own Frederick William, who, taking 
the field with our fathers, excelled above others in 
restoring liberty and wiping out the blot. 

‘To revive Germany through Prussia’s means was 
the object all these worthy sovereigns pursued, even 
though what they did was apparently not bringing 
them nearer to the goal. To have clearly realised 
the object before us, to have firmly chosen the road to 
it, to have destroyed the impediments in the way, are 
the immortal merits of your Imperial and Royal 
Majesty. 

‘The work has been accomplished at last, and the 
glorious sceptre of the Hohenstaufens is transferred 
to the hand of the Hohenzollerns. We pray God to 
permit your Imperial and Royal Majesty long to 
enjoy the fruits of your exertions amid the love and 
reverence of the German people and the admiration 
of the world. May the German people be benefited 
for many years by the wisdom, firmness, and strength 
of him who has re-established the Empire! May 
the Emperor, who has extended our frontiers and 
added fresh laurels to our banners, be destined alike 
to promote the blessings of peace, and to increase and 
develop our welfare, liberty, and culture! May God 
grant this!” 

To this and other addresses the King made reply, ° 
the spirit of which may be seen in the opening 
sentences: ‘‘ You may imagine, gentlemen, with 
what feelings I am standing before you to-day, on the 
spot where I took leave of you about eight months 
ago. Only audacious self-sufficiency could have pre- 
sumed to foretell the events that have occurred in the 
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interval. It was the will of Providence that such 
great things should be accomplished by us. Let us 
acknowledge that we have been instruments in the 
hands of the Almighty.” 

The same deputations afterwards waited upon the 
Crown Prince, and delivered addresses, to which the 
following reply was made by his Imperial Highness : 
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bat North and South were united in the army under 
my command. With double satisfaction I therefore 
look back upon the days of Weissenburg and 
Woerth, which first made a tangible reality of this 
great national desideratum. 

‘‘Qur successes could not be obtained without the 
most melancholy sacrifices. We shall faithfully 


PALACE OF THE CROWN PRINCE AT BERLIN, 


“T thank the representatives of the capital for the 
eloquent words with which they have greeted me on 
my return home. I, too, remember 1866, and the 
day when I had the pleasure of seeing you assembled 
around me for a similar purpose. The Campaign of 
1866 was important for Prussia and Germany, inas- 
much as it laid the foundation of the unity of the 
Fatherland. The present war, upon which we 
entered hopefully, it is true, but without anticipating 
its eventual results, has crowned the work. Equally 
unprecedented as its course is its reward. Germany 
is united. The Emperor and the Empire are once 
more realities. The security and power of Father- 
Jand have been firmly and, with God’s help, perma- 
nently established. 

_ “You have thanked the Third Army for its share 
in the war, and with sincere gratification I accept 
your approbation in the name of my gallant com- 
panions in arms. The Third Army, as well as the 
ontire people, thought it a good omen when we were 
enabled to strike the first decisive blow in a struggle, 
the prize of which we foresaw might be German 
unity. From the very outset of this sanguinary com- 





remember those who have fallen to preserve to us all 


that we most dearly prize. Those who have been 
disabled may be sure of our active solicitude, which 
I hope to be able to manifest on my part as I did in 
1864 and 1866. 

‘With you I trust that Providence will permit us, 
safe from foreign enemies and strong in domestic 
concord, to reap the fruits sown in this eventful 
period. May all the blessings of peace be reserved 
to Fatherland! May all sources of civic and political 
prosperity flow more abundantly than ever! And may 
our capital derive fresh happiness and wealth from 
the new life infused by the issue of the war!” 

The speech of the Emperor, in opening the Reichs- 
tag, or Federal Parliament, on the 21st, was wise 
and weighty in tone, and gave reassurance as to the 
peaceful spirit of the new German Empire, the 
sovereignty of which had been conferred on King 
William by acclamation at the gathering of German 
princes in the halls of Versailles. ‘The spirit 
which animates the German people,” said the 
Emperor, ‘‘and which pervades its culture and 
morals, nor in a less degree the constitution of its 
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empire and its armies, guards Germany in the midst 
of its successes against every temptation to abuse the 
power gained by its unity. Germany willingly pays 
the respect claimed for its own independence to the 
independence of all other States and — the 
weak as well as the powerful. Our new Germany, 
as it has gone forth from the fiery ordeal of the 
present war, will be a reliable guarantee of the peace 
of Europe, because Germany is sufficiently powerful 
and self-reliant to preserve the regulation of its own 
affairs as an exclusive, but at the same time sufficient 
and satisfactory heritage. May the re-establishment 
of the German Empire, even after your time, be a 
promise of future greatness. May the German 
imperial war, fought so gloriously by us, be foilowed 
by an equally glorious peace of the Empire, and may 
the task of the German people henceforth be to prove 
victorious in the universal struggle for the products 
of peace. God grant it.” 

These are memorable historical words, and the 
character of the heir of the Prussian Crown, the 
Imperial Prince, gives security thatthis patriotic and 
peaceful policy will continue in his time. 

We in England have very special interest and 
pride in the deserved popularity of Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. There are many who remember 
the cheers and blessings of the vast crowds that 
witnessed the departure of our Princess Royal for 
her foreign home. ‘‘ No display of public feeling,” 
says a well-known writer (see page 159 of the 
‘‘Leisure Hour” for 1871), ‘‘in my recollection 
ever equalled in touching tenderness that leave- 
taking of England’s youthful but eldest daughter.” 
We have seen her back among us occasionally, and 
again this summer, with the children whom she traits 
with motherly care. We hear good report of the 
domestic life of the Princess, such as we might 
expect from the daughter of our good Queen 
Victoria. Her sweetness of disposition and gentle- 
ness of manner are admired by all, while the simpli- 
city of her tastes, and the homeliness of her family 
life, are the more striking amidst the stately cere- 
moniousness of the Prussian Court. Rumour tells 
also of her many good and kind deeds of benevolence 
and charity. 

‘For the sake of our English Princess, therefore, as 
well as for his own personal merit, we are all inte- 
rested in the carecr of the Imperial heir of Prussia. 
Born at Potsdam October 18, 1881, he is now in his 
forty-first year. From his youth he has been justly 
a favourite with all classes in Germany: with the 
army, by virtue of his military abilities and achieve- 
ments; with men of high education, by virtue of his 
enlightened intelligence and simple manners; with 
the whole Liberal party, by virtue of his known 
sympathy with popular rights. He is also greatly 
respected and beloved in this country, originally for 
the sake of the English Princess whom he married, 
but now for the sake of his blameless private 
character, and for the modest but independent bear- 
ing which he has maintained throughout his public 
life. We heartily concur in the sentiments which the 
‘Times’? expressed in a leading article on the day 
of his arrival this summer in London (July 6):— 
‘* He comes among us the hero of military achiove- 
ments unsurpassed, if equalled, in the world’s history, 
and he has won those honours, not by mere formal 
service, but by the force of ability and of energy. 
The Crown Prince was no honorary field-marshal in 
the late tremendous struggle. He was assisted, 
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indeed, by an able staff, but he was personally 
responsible for the great operations in which he was 
engaged. The Prince, moreover, has won as much 
honour for his gentleness as for his prowess in war. 
He is not one of the captains to whom their soldiers 
are mere implements of warfare. He is one of those 
to whom nothing except a battle lost is more distress- 
ing than a battle won. His soldiers knew that his 
heart was with each of them in their perils, and his 
opponents have dono frank homage to his generous 
and gentle behaviour. If the Prussians have been 
occasionally harsh, no one has ever charged the 
Prince with'this fault, and he has done all that was 
possible to deprive war of its worst motives and 
characteristics. The Prince is known to have been 
the consistent friend in Prussia of all mild and 
liberal administration, so far as was consistent with 
the great objects which his father had in view. Hoe 
has gathered around him by this tendency the 
general confidence of his future subjects, and the fact 
that he is the heir to the resuscitated throne is one 
of the most reassuring circumstances in the prospects 
of the Empire. His influence, in any position, has 
been exerted, and will, we believe, be exerted in 
behalf of a peaceful and wunaggressive policy. 
England and Germany have no interests which 
should divide them, and they have paramount 
interests which should unite them. They are the 
two great representatives of freedom of thought, and 
of reli ious and social progress. They have rendered 
miutual services to each other in this great cause for 


several centuries, and they cach hold in their hands 
the prospects of subordinate or less advanced races. 
It should be their only aim to stand by each other in 
maintaining peace and sheltering freedom.” 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 

XVIII, — CORONATION OF WILLIAM IV— METROPOLITAN IN- 
PROVEMENTS— TRAFALGAR SQUARE—DOCTOR sYNTAX— 
‘‘THE PRINCESS OLIVE OF CUMBERLAND ”—BURNING OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—NEW POLICE-FORCE—BUCK- 
INGHAM PALACE OPENED—HANDEL COMMEMORATION. 

I wap the gratification of witnessing the Coronation 

of William tv and Queen Adelaide on September 

8, 1831, from the north transept of Westminster 

Abbey. Though I did not obtain my ticket from 

the Earl Marshal without some difficulty, the large 

galleries in the transepts were not filled. Tho 
holders of tickets were admitted to the Abbey 
as early as four o’clock in the morning, and the 

Coronation ceremonies lasted till three o'clock 

p.m. The arrivals of the distinguished personages 

were awaited with much interest. Among the most 

observed was M. de Talleyrand, who proceeded up 
the choir, bent with age, for he was then in his 
seventy-seventh year. He wore a superb state-coat 
of satin quilted with pearls. The ceremonies, 
though curtailed, were evidently fatiguing. The 
King himself bore the orb and sceptre with some 
difficulty. The form of the peers kissing the King 
and touching his crown was very inconvenient, inas- 
much as in retiring facewards to his Majesty, a few 
aged lords stumbled and fell. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was nearly tripped up by the Duke of Gloucester 





inadvertently treading upon his robe. When Lord 
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Chancellor Brougham approached the King, the 
applause was very vehement. The members of the 
House of Commons, in their gallery, rose en masse, 
waved hats, handkerchiefs, and programmes in their 
enthusiasm. Lord Brougham, who wore his coronet 
over his forensic wig, evinced signs of inconvenience 
by the double covering, and repeatedly showed signs 
of perspiration and fatigue by applying his handker- 
chief to his face. He joined ardently in applauding 
the King, and waved his coronet as freely as loyal 
heart could. At the moment the Archbishop placed 
the crown upon the head of the Queen, a sunbeam 
fell upon the diadem. A less propitious incident was 
the sword of justice falling from the hand of Earl 
Grey, which some regarded as significant as the head 
falling off a cane at the trial of Charles 1. Alto- 
gether, the Coronation ceremonial appeared unre- 
hearsed: occasionally the King advanced too quickly 
for his train-bearers, and narrowly escaped being 
overtoppled. The scramble for the medals in the 
choir was indecorous: hustle ensued upon hustle, till 
the King’s chair appeared to be endangered, and 
swords were heard snapping in the ‘‘robustious 
struggle.” An incident occurred to Harriot, Duchess 
of St. Albans, which I do not remember to have 
seen in print. It was simply this, as I witnessed it 
from the north transept. The duchess sat with other 
peeresses of the same rank upon the foremost bench, 
when, immediately before the anointing of the 
Queen, a sealed packet was presented to her Grace of 
St. Albans; the three duchesses to her left, and the 
duchess upon her right, then rose to hold the pall or 
canopy over the Queen, but the Duchess of-St. 
Albans remained seated and passed over. At the 


close of the ceremonies, the King and Queen entered 


the State-carriage to return to St. James’s Palace, both 
their Majesties wearing their crowns, a proof that 
they had studied the delight of the crowds outdoors 
beyond the programme of the day. This was an 
economical Coronation: it cost less than £50,000, 
the banquet being omitted ; whereas the Coronation 
of George tv, with the banquet, amounted to more 
than £268,000. 

At this time the Trafalgar Square and West Strand 
improvements swept away many a reminiscence of 
old London. The Royal Mews, where the King’s 
hawks were kept five centuries ago, and which had 
been twice rebuilt for stables, disappeared; the 
Golden Cross Inn, once taken down as ‘‘ superstitious 
and idolatrous,” was removed with the labyrinths of 


courts, and alleys, and lanes, which the gallants of 


Elizabeth or James’s time, who had cruised in search 
of Spanish galleons, wittily named ‘the Bermudas.” 
Then the region had its ‘‘ Porridge Island,” full of 
cook-shops. Westward disappeared Duke’s Court, 
where lived Roger Payne, the celebrated bookbinder, 
who charged Earl Spencer fifteen guineas for binding 
a single volume; and at the Mews Gate, honest Tom 
Payne, the bookseller, kept shop. Exeter Change 
was demolished in 1830, when J. H. Burn saw cut in 
stone at the east end of the building, ‘‘ Exeter 
Change, 1670,” a date much earlier in its adapta- 
tion than is generally supposed. Then disappeared 
the offices abutting on the “ Change,” in oneof which 
was published the ‘“ Literary Gazette,” No. 1, 1817. 
Exeter Hall was opened in 1831: its largest room 
will accommodate 3,000 persons. King William 
Street and Adelaide Street and Gallery bespeak the 
reign of their erection. The Lowther Arcade in 
architectural character surpasses the Burlington 
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Arcade. Hungerford Market, adapted from a Roman 
market, was opened in 1833, but proved as great a 
failure as the original Hungerford scheme. The 
former was signalised by the ascent of Green’s 
balloon ; one of the aeronauts, being inexperienced, 
not long after lost his reason.* 

This year (1831), upon the ground at Charing 
Cross, cleared for ‘Trafalgar Square, was exhibited, 
in a pavilion, the entire skeleton of a Greenland 
whale. The gigantic animal was found dead, floating 
off the coast of Belgium, about twelve miles from 
Ostend, November 3, 1827, by a crew of fishermen. 
Their boat being of too weak tonnage and sail to 
move so enormous a mass, they hailed two other 
boats to their assistance, and the three together 
towed the whale towards Ostend harbour, on entering 
which, the cable with which it was stationed to the 
boats broke, and it was cast on the sands east of 
the harbour, where the preparatory operations of 
dissecting, cleaning, ete., were effected. The dimen- 
sions, weight, etc., of the whale were as follows :— 
Total length of the animal, 95 feet ; breadth of ditto, 
18 feet; length of the head, 22 feet; length of 
cranium, 4} feet; length of the fins, 123 feet ; 
length of the fingers, 44 feet; width of the tail, 
224 feet; weight of the animal when found, 249 tons, 
or 480,0001b. ; weight of the skeleton only, 35 tons, or 
70,000lb.; quantity of oil extracted from the blubber, 
4,000 gallons. Cuvier, and the professors of the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, estimated this enormous 
animal to have lived from nine hundred to one 
thousand years; and one proof of its great age was in 
the cartilages of the fingers of the hands, or side fins, 
which were perfectly ossified, or converted into bone. 
The exhibition proved very attractive for several 
months. Around the pavilion was a gallery, the 
skeleton being placed in the area or pit. Within the 
ribs of the whale was a stage, to which the visitors 
ascended by a flight of steps; here were tables and 
seats, and a folio album with epigrams, puns, and 
other small wit of the company. 

Among the strange /iterati with whom my itinerant 
duties, early in life, brought me into contact, was 
William Coombe, better known as ‘“ Doctor Syntax,” 
author of ‘“‘ A Tour in Search of the Picturesque,” a 
large prize in the lottery of publication, and a 
novelty in origin and writing. It was written to a 
set of designs, instead of the designs being made to 
illustrate the Tour; in other words, the artist 
preceded the author by making a series of drawings 
in which he exhibited his hero in plates calculated 
to exemplify his hobby-horsical search of the Pic- 
turesque. Some of these drawings were made by 
Rowlandson, than whom no artist ever expressed 
so much with so little effort. They were shown to 
Ackermann, in the Strand, for publication. He at 
once was struck with their merit, purchased them, 
and handed them, two or three at a time, to William 
Coombe, who was then confined in the King’s 
Bench Prison for debt. He fitted the drawings 
with rhymes, and they were first engraved and 
published in the ‘‘ Poetical Magazine,”’ when they 
became so popular that they extended to threo 
Tours in as many volumes, and passed through 
several editions. The work reminds one of ‘‘ Drunken 





* Among the buildings removed for the Strand improvements in 1863 
was the house built upon part of the site of York House, at the corner 
of Villiers Street, No. 31, Strand, where lived Richardson, the well-known 
print collector. No. 18 was the birthplace of Charles Mathews the 
elder, comedian ; his father was a bookseller, and his shop was the resort 
of Dr, Adam Clarke, Rowland Hill, and other Dissonting ministers, 
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Barnaby’s Journal” by its humour. It has been 
called ‘‘rhyming, rambling, rickety, and ridiculous,” 
but by a very shallow critic. The illustrations were, 
doubtless, the paramount attraction, which was so 
great that the demand kept pace with the supply. 
Hence Syntax was succeeded by ‘“‘The Dance of 
Life,” ‘‘The Dance of Death,” “Johnny Quegenus,” 
and ‘‘Tom Ram the Griffin,’ all of the same class 
and character, and the illustrations ultimately ex- 
tended to 295 prints, with versified letterpress ‘‘ by 
Dr. Syntax.’ Coombe was of good family connection, 
had been educated at Eton and Oxford, and very 
early came into possession of a good fortune in ready 
money, which he dissipated in one year. He then 
fled from his creditors, and we next hear of him as a 
common soldier, who was recognised in a public-house 
reading a volume of Greek poetry. He subsequently 
had bequeathed to him by an aunt a legacy of 
£7,000, which he soon lost in the gaming-houses of 
Paris and London, where he alternately won and 
lost without any emotion. When penniless, he would 
return to work, and exclaim stoitally, ‘‘ I’ve played 
the fool, but have my resource.”” He seemed to 
fling away money for the vanity of showing his 
dexterity in earning more. One of his resources 
was imitation, and he once, in a publisher’s back 
room, extemporised a letter from Sterne, at 
Coxwold, a forgery so well executed that it never 
excited suspicion. The late Mr. Robert Cole, r.s.a., 
had among his autographs alist of the literary works 
and letters of Coombe, in hisownhand. Not one was 
published with his name, and they amount in 
number to sixty-eight. He was principally employed 
by Ackermann, who, for several years, paid him £400 
a year. The publisher was very hospitable, and 
Coombe was a frequent guest at his pleasant villa at 
Purcell’s Cross. 

Coombe was a teetotaller later in life. He was 
the friend of Hannah More, whom, Dr. Doran tells 
us, he loved to make weep by improvised romances, 
in which he could “pile up the agony” with 
wonderful effect, which told upon Hannah’s sus- 
ceptibility. In 1822 I called upon Coombe, who 
was in lodgings in Lambeth, in the Rules of the 
King’s Bench. He was then a venerable old man, 
and I found him seated with a single apple before 
him as his frugal dessert. I asked him to contribute 
materials for his memoir to a work of Contemporary 
Biography, but he replied that he was writing his 
own Life, which, however, never appeared. Coombe 
died at a great age, and it is consolatory to learn 
that religious faith and hope enabled him to triumph 
over the sufferings of his latter years. 

Ackermann will be remembered as the introducer 
of lithography into this country; and on the first 
stone from which he printed, when he had pre- 
pared everything for working, Coombe wrote :— 


**T have been told of one 
Who, being asked for bread, 
In its oe 
Return’d a stone. 


** But here we manage better. 
The stone we ask 
To do its task, 
And it returns in every letter. 
WI1uiAmM CoomnE, Jan. 23, 1817.” 


About this time the strange story of the sot-disant 
Olive, Princess of Cumberland, was agitated, with 
such interest as is usually attached to pretenders 
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to Royalty. This lady, according to an account 
written in 1823, was born in Warwick in 1775, 
and was descended from the noble family of Wilmot, 
the members of which were celebrated for their 
adherence to Charles 1 in the contest between him 
and his people. She was placed at an early ago 
under the care of her uncle, Dr. James Wilmot, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. At the age of eighteen she 
married Mr. J. T. Serres, the marine painter to the 
King. Owing to her separation from her husband, 
she was compelled to maintain herself and her 
children by her own exertions, and applying herself 
to literature, published a novel, an opera, and “‘ Letters 
of Advice to her Daughters,” besides musical composi- 
tions and political pamphlets. In 1818 she produced 
the ‘‘ Life of the Rev. James Wilmot,” in which, and by 
other means, she attempted, with some ingenuity, to 
make the world believe that he was the author of the 
** Letters of Junius.” But Mrs. Serres next set up 
a claim to a much higher and more profitable station. 
She suddenly declared herself to be the legitimate 
daughter of William Henry, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and set up her carriage with the royal arms 
and liveries, and styled herself ‘‘ the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland.” She founded her claim on _ the 
assertion that her mother was legally married to 
the Duke of Cumberland previous to his marriage 
with Miss Horton, sister to the late Lord Carhamp- 
ton, and that she had exhibited her proofs to the 
King, who was well assured of their authenticity, 
and signed a certificate to that effect, conditionally 
that the affair should not be made public until after 
his death. Very strong documents were shown in 
support of her claim, and preparatory to her com- 
mencing proceedings for the purpose of substantiat- 
ing it, she was christened at Islington Church. The 
Government, however, refused to pay the legacy 
which the King was said to have left to her; and, 
after keeping up for some time a splendid appear- 
ance, she was arrested by her creditors, and com- 
mitted to the Fleet Prison, whence she removed 
within the Rules, and occupied apartments in a 
house at the north-western corner of Ludgate Hill 
and Fleet Market, where she delighted to show her- 
self at the first-floor windows to the crowds of people 
in the street. She was released by the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. She next endeavoured to obtain a 
hearing in the Kcclesiastical Courts, but failed, the 
judge declaring that the Court had no authority to 
act in the case. She then published an appeal to the 
English people, but was almost wholly disregarded. 
About this time (1827) the “ Princess’’ resided in 
Knightsbridge, in one of the pleasant houses look- 
ing into Hyde Park. Next door lived Sir Richard 
Phillips, on presenting whose card at the ‘‘ Princess’s” 
I was admitted to the pseudo-royal presence. Olive 
was a tall, majestic figure, and in features bore a 
strong resemblance to the family of George the Third; 
and a striking peculiarity in her dress was a large 
muslin cravat, with long ends trimmed with lace. 
The ‘‘ Princess” told me the story of her woes with 
much earnestness, and it was by no means brief. I 
strove to be a courtly listener, but fear it was 4 
failure; however, she placed before me a sheet of 
paper, upon which she requested me to write my 
name, assuring me that as soon as she obtained 
her ‘‘ rights” she would remember me. Recollecting 
Talleyrand’s advice, I signed my name very neat 
the top of the sheet of paper, thanked my royal 
patroness, and bowed myself out of the room, more 
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impressed with the ‘vanity of human wishes” 
than on entering it. The ‘ Princess” died October 
91, 1834, aged sixty-three. 

The principal domestic event of the year 1834 
was the burning of the Houses of Parliament, at 
Westminster. The fire burst forth on the evening of 
October 16, from the western front of the House of 
Lords; and within six hours had fallen some of the 
labours of nearly as many centuries. From Waterloo 
Bridge the scene resembled a mighty bonfire, with 
Westminster Hall in its centre, which was marvel- 
lously saved from the fury of the flames, es the 
fire was not completely extinguished for several days. 
The scene did notescape the pencil of J. M. W. Turner, 
who repaired to the spot to make sketches of the fire 
at different points, and produced two pictures. Sir 
John Soane had, some years before, after a minute 
survey of the buildings, asked, ‘‘In such an extensive 
assemblage of combustible materials, should a fire 
happen, what would become of the Painted Chamber, 
the House of Commons, and Westminster Hall? 
Where would the progress of the flames be arrested ?” 
The fire was caused by burning two cartloads of 
wooden exchequer tallies in the furnaces, or stoves, 
connected with the flues which passed beneath the 
flooring of the House of Lords. The burning 
occupied nearly twelve hours, and the iron pipes 
and flues became red hot. In the afternoon, an 
almost suffocating heat near Black Rod’s box was 
felt by two gentlemen who went to see the House of 
Lords, attended by the deputy housekeeper: one 
of them gave evidence that he felt the heat through 
his boots, and that the smoke was so great that he 
could neither see the throne from the bar, nor 
distinguish above a foot square of the tapestry, even 
when near to it. The destruction of records, and 
other valuable State papers, was much less than 
might have been apprehended. Vague suspicions 
were entertained that the fire had been caused by 
political incendiaries, and among the strange and 
improbable stories circulated in support of such a 
notion, was that Mr. Cooper, an ironmonger in 
Drury Lane, having gone to Dudley, in Worcester- 
shire, on the day in the evening of which the fire 
happened, had heard, as he alleged, a report of the 
circumstance at Dudley (119 miles from London) 
about three hours after the fire broke out. But 
from an examination of that gentleman and several 
other persons before the Privy Council, the most 
satel conclusion that could be drawn is, that he 
laboured under some strange misconception with 
respect to the time when the news in question first 
reached Dudley, and that it was not actually known 
in that town until the Friday morning, when the 
intelligence was communicated by means of an entry 
on the way-bill of the mail-coach. Nevertheless, 
nothing could be more direct than Mr. Cooper’s 
evidence that he was told of the fire as he sat at 
the Bush Inn at Dudley, on the night of its occurrence. 
The Privy Council made their report to the King in 
a prolix and tiresome document, which afforded a 
fair subject for a parody upon ‘The House 
that Jack Built,” which appeared in the ‘“Spec- 
tator”’ newspaper, entitled ‘‘The House that Josh 
Burnt.” 

In the “Mirror” of the period will be found a 
series of engravings of the conflagration and. the 
antiquities, their history, etc.; and Messrs. Brayley 
and Britton produced ‘‘ A History of the Ancient 
Palace and late Houses of Parliament at West- 





minster,’ illustrated with many clever engravings’ 
drawn by R. W. Billings. The work is complete in 
its several departments, but, it is believed, was not 
commercially successful. 

The establishment of a new Police-force for the 
Metropolis in 1829 has done more towards exhibiting 
the advantages of employing a trained body of men 
for all the purposes for which the old constabulary 
was appointed, than any other circumstance. Viewed 
at first with suspicion and dislike, from its somewhat 
military organisation, the clamour with which it was 
assailed died away, and public opinion became 
steadily in its favour. Mr. George Vincent Dowling 
claimed to be the originator of the plan on which 
this new police system was organiséd; even the 
names of the officers, inspectors, sergeants, etc., were 
published in ‘“Bell’s Life in London” (of which 
newspaper Mr. Dowling was editor) nearly two years 
before the system was proposed by Sir Robert Peel. 
To show how beneficial the past may be rendered to . 
the present, it may be mentioned that Mr. T. Duffus 
Hardy contributed, from documents in the Record 
Office, important information to Sir Robert Peel on 
the ancient police arrangements of London. ‘The 
power of rapid concentration has worked so effectu- 
ally, that since the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police it has never been found necessary to call the 
military into actual operation in aid of the civil 
force. Nor can clearer proof be given of perfect 
discipline than the fact that 5,000 men in the prime 
and vigour of life, with moderate wages—2s. 5d. 
to 3s. per day—exposed in an unusual degree to the 
worst temptations of London, and discharging, for 
the most part during the night, a very laborious 
duty, always irksome and often dangerous, are kept 
in complete control without any extraordinary coer- 
cive power.” —Edinburgh Review. 

In 1830 London lost one of its minor wonders: 
the old church of St. Dunstan, in Fleet Street, was 
then taken down. It just escaped the Great Fire of 
1666, which stopped within three houses of it, as 
did also another fire in 1730. The churchyard was 
a permanent station for booksellers. Here Richard 
Marriott published the first edition of Walton’s 
“Angler” for 1s. 6d., and John Smethick had his 
shop here ‘under the dial,’’ which was the wonder 
to which we have alluded. This was a clock and 
figures put up in 1671, with ‘‘two figures, or boys, 
with poleaxes,”’ to strike the quarters. Originally 
(in 1737) the tube from the church to the dial was 
supported by a carved figure of Time, with expanded 
wings as a bracket. The clock had a large gilt 
dial overhanging the street, and above it two figures 
of savages, life-size, carved in wood, standing beneath 
a pediment, each having in his right hand a club, 
with which he struck the quarters upon a suspended 
bell, moving his head at the same time. To see the 
men strike was very attractive, and opposite St. 
Dunstan’s Church was a famous field for pickpockets, 
who took advantage of the gaping crowd. Among 
those who were struck by the oddity of the figures 
was the Marquis of Hertford, who, when a child, 
and a good child, was taken by his nurse to see the 
wonder of St. Dunstan’s as a reward, and he used to 
say when he grew to be a man he would buy those 
figures. Many a child of rich parents may have 
said the same, but in the present case the marquis 
kept his word. When the old church was taken 
down, in 1830, Lord Hertford attended the second 
sale of the materials and purchased the clock, bells, 
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and figures for £200; he had them placed at the 
entrance to the grounds of his villa in Regent’s 
Park, then called St. Dunstan’s Villa, and here the 
figures do duty. 

In the year 1831, Buckingham Palace, as recon- 
structed by Nash and Blare, was opened for public 
inspection by tickets (parties not to exceed five, and to 
be respectably dressed). There appeared, about the 
same time, in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” an architectural 
description of the palace, written by Allan Cunning- 
ham. ‘The visitors on the above occasion strolled 
about the unfurnished rooms, and strange it was to 
see wonder-struck girls seeking the site of the 
sovereign’s throne, and lads astride the exterior 
balconies. King William tv and Queen Adelaide 
did not remove here; but on July 13, 1837, Queen 
Victoria took up her residence here. In the Queen’s 
or Buckingham House, George 11 collected his mag- 
nificent library, now in the British Museum. Dr. 
Johnson frequently consulted its books. It is curious 
that the royal collector (George m1), and his 
venerable librarian (Mr. Barnard), should have 
survived almost sixty years after commencing the 
formation of this the most complete private library 
in Europe, steadily appropriating £2,000 per annum 
to this object, and adhering with scrupulous atten- 
tion to the instructions of Dr. Johnson, contained in 
the admirable letter printed by order of the House of 
Commons (‘‘ Quarterly Review,” June, 1826). 

The grand Arch, meant for the especial entrance of 
the Sovereign and the Royal Family to the palace, is 
the largest work of mere ornament ever attempted 
in Great Britain, but is an incomplete work. It 
was adapted from the arch of Constantine at Rome, 
but it is by no means so richly embellished. It was 
to have been surmounted with an equestrian statue 
of George Iv, which was executed by Chantrey for 
9,000 guineas, but was placed at the north-east angle 
of Trafalgar Square. When it was resolved to enlarge 
Buckingham Palace by the erection of the present 
front towards the park, the arch could not be made 
to form part of the design, and it was removed and 
rebuilt at Hyde Park Corner, at the cost of £4,300. 
The original cost of the arch was £75,000. The 
central entrance. gates were designed and cast by 
Samuel Parker, of Argyll Place, and are the largest 
and most superb in Europe, not excepting the 
stupendous gates of the ducal palace at Venice, or 
those of the Louvre at Paris. They are of a 
beautiful alloy, the base refined copper, and are 
bronzed ; design, scroll-work, with six circular open- 
ings, two filled with St. George and the Dragon; 
two with G.R., and above, two lions passant-gardant ; 
height, to the top of the arch, 21 feet; width, 15 
feet; extreme thickness, 3 inches; weight 5 tons 6 
ewt. Although cast, their enriched foliage and scroll- 
work have the elaborate finish of fine chasing. 
They terminate at the springing of the arch; but 
Mr. Parker had designed and cast for the semi- 
circular heading a rich frieze and the royal arms 
in a circle, flanked by State crowns. This portion, 
however, was irreparably broken in removal from 
the foundry. The cost of the gates was 3,000 
guineas. To make room for the arch, the handsome 
tron gates were placed on each side; they had been 
liberally presented, in the year 1822, at the cost 
of nearly £2,000, by Mr. Henry Philip Hope, of 
Norfolk Street, Park Lane. 

There were several mismanaged items in the 
rebuilding of Buckingham Palace, and it was the 








butt of the wits of the day. The dome was com. 
pared to an inverted slop-basin, and. the external 
sculpture severely handled; nor has the sculpture of 
later times redeemed the artistic shortcomings. The 
Government put Chantrey to the expense of £100 
for parchment, and then were two years after the 
time agreed upon for the first payment. At one 
time, Baily the sculptor was £7,000 in advance for the 
work of the palace, which ruined him, as he raised 
the money at very high rates. Parker suffered in 
like manner for the palace gates, part of which were 
broken by being removed in a common stage-waggon, 
and they have not been restored. Among other 
instances of jovbing in the works, the cost of the gilt 
Corinthian capitals of the columns in the hall was 
£30 each, whilst a contract for £13 each was refused! 
The gorgeous folding-doors of mahogany and looking. 
glass, overloaded with ormolu, cost three hundred 
guineas a pair. One of the redeeming points of the 
interior is the nationality of its sculptured historical 
great scenes, many of them executed by Stothard, at 
a very great age. 

In June, 1834, fifty years had elapsed since the 
genius of Handel was first commemorated by the 
performance of his noblest works within the hallowed 
walls of Westminster Abbey. The second com- 
memoration took place in the above month and year, 
the proceeds being principally devoted to the Fund 
for the Support of Decayed Musicians and their 
Families. The King and Queen were present. The 
Rev. Oanon Bowles was one of the audience in 1784, 
and journeyed, after the interval of half a century, 
from his delightful Bremhill to be present at the 
commemoration of 1834, and pen the following 
tributary lines :— 


‘* It is full fifty years since I heard last, 
Handel, thy solemn and divinest strain 
Roll through the long nave of this pillar’d fane, 
Now seeming as if scarce a year had pass’d : 
And there he sat, who then wore England’s crown, 
The pious father—for the soul of Prynne 
Had not reviv’d to judge these scenes a sin— 
He who has long to silent dust gone down, 
A man of sorrows, though a king. 
And there, 
In graceful youth, stood the same kingdom’s heir, 
He also to the dust gone down, and now 
The diadem shines on his living brow 
Who then was part of that fair progeny 
On which a mother gaz’d, and with a sigh 
Bless’d as she gaz’d, as some sad melody 
Stole to her heart, and filled her eyes with tears. 


When I look back on the departed years, 
And many silent summers pass’d away, 
Since youth, beneath the jovial morning sun, 
Panting with ardent hope his race to run,— 
Ah! not unmindful that I now am grey, 
And my race almost run,—in this same fane, 
I hear those hallelujahs peal again, 
Peal and expire awhile upon my ear ; 
The mighty voice swells, jubilant and clear; 
I muse, amid the holy harmony, 
On thoughts of other worlds, and songs which never die.” 


On the morning of June 20, 1837, was first an- 
nounced the death of our beloved sovereign William 
the Fourth. The melancholy event had been expected 
for some days past, and the royal palace at Windsor 
had consequently been an almost unvaried scene of 
sorrow and suffering in the gloom of affliction, but 


faintly relieved by the twilight of hope. Our most 
excellent and “most British” monarch expired at 
twelve minutes past two o’clock in the morning. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury was present, as were 
geveral members of the King’s family, who were 
overwhelmed with affliction. For many hours pre- 
viously, his Majesty expressed his consciousness of 
the approaching chango. Never at any period of 
his life had his mind been more serene, never had his 
intellect been more unclouded. On Sunday he re- 
ceived the sacrament from the h:nds of the Arch- 
pishop of Canterbury. The King’s restlessness and 
pain were the main cause of the exhaustion of his 
physical powers, but his mental faculties remained 
unimpaired; and his natural affections appeared to 
gather fresh strength from the conviction with which 
his Majesty was impressed that he shuuld not long 
be permitted by an Almighty Providence to indulge 
them. The Queen and his children were seldom 
absent from his side; and when they were, it ap- 
peared as if there were something which his eyes 
desired to see, but in vain. Allthe documents which 
had been transmitted to him for some days past he 
considered and, when necessary, signed; and on 
Monday morning, so clear was his Majesty’s intellect, 
that he called for Sir Herbert Taylor to bring him, 
as usual, his box of letters, and that he replied, on 
being informed there was no box for him to open, 
“Oh! I forgot, this is Monday.” During the past 
week, the good old King cxpressed a patriotic wish 
to see another anniversary of Waterloo (June, 18), 
and it must have been consoling to his Majesty to 
have survived the recurrence of that day, the com- 
memoration being then regarded with an interest 
hardly understood by a younger generation. 
Speaking of Waterloo and the French emperor, 
was Napoleon Bonaparte ever in London? is a 
question which has not been satisfactorily decided. 


A letter appeared in the ‘Birmingham Journal” 
of April 12, 1855, affirming the fact on the authority 
of one James Colman, then in his 106th year, who 
in 1850 was living in the back parlour of No. 58, | 


Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
he remembered Napoleon Bonaparte, who resided in 
London for five weeks, in 1791 or 1792; he lodged 
at a house in George Street, Adelphi. He passed 
much of his time in walking through the streets of 
the metropolis, hence his knowledge of London, 
which used to astonish many Englishmen. The 
writer of the above letter adds :—‘‘I have also heard 
Mr. Mathews, the father of the celebrated comedian, 
and a bookseller of the Strand, Mr. Drury, and my 
father, who were tradesmen in the Strand, in the 
immediate vicinity of George Street, speak of Bona- 
parte’s visit. He occasionally took his cup of choco- 
late at the Northumberland Coffee-house, opposite 
Northumberland House. There he generally occu- 
pied himself in reading, and preserved a provoking 
taciturnity to the gentlemen in the coffee-room. This 
is a very circumstantial story, but in two or three 
conversations I had with old Mr. Colman in 1856, he 
did not refer to his knowledge of Bonaparte, though 
he related several recollections of his own long life ; 
of the place of his birth, Church Court, Strand ; 
and spoke of his witnessing the funeral procession of 
George 1. Near Bonaparte’s reputed lodging, in the 
Adelphi, was a place much resorted to by another 
ruler of France, Louis Philippe, who, between 1848 
and 1850, was a frequent visitor at the Lowther 
Bazaar, in the Strand. 

Within three months previous to the good King’s 
decease, he had rss for the enlargement of the 
parish church on Kew Green; and on his last visit to 





Colman stated that | 
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Kew, on April 3, his Majesty had the plan estimates 
prepared by the architect, Sir Jeffry Wyatville, sub- 
mitted to him for approval. After the King’s death, 
the requisite funds (amounting to nearly £5,000) 
were found scrupulously set apart by the Sovereign for 
the completion of the good work. In reference to 
his intention, the following inscription, which had 
been dictated by the King, was affixed to the front 
of the royal gallery in the church :—‘‘ King William 
the Fourth, in the year 1836, directed 200 free seats 
to be provided in this church at his expense, for the 
accommodation of the poor of the parish, and of the 
children of the King’s Free School; to be for ever ap- 
propriated to their use.”’ 

I have brought down my recollections to a date 
that will be ever memorable in the history of Eng- 
land, the accession of Queen Victoria. The events 
of her reign (Vivat Regina) may form another and 
separate section of my autobiography. 





How, 


’Tis not for us to linger 

Midst scenes long past and gone, 
We have no time to wander 

In thought o’er what is done. 


Why should we, ever mourning 
The days which now are fled, 
The present waste in passing 
A life amongst the dead? 


For if we will but listen, 
Voices around us say, 

Stay not the past to reckon, 
Live well—live for to-day. 


They tell us life is passing 
Swift as the shuttle flies, 

And, like the shuttle, bearing 
Thread which each thread o’erlies. 


For life with life entwineth, 
So that its mystic tone 
Each to the other lendeth ; 
Not one is spent alone. 


When joy on one heart breaketh, 
Its beams are cast afar, 

To gild each tear which falleth 
Where mourning spirits are. 


And none a burden bearing 
In lonely grief can weep, 
All joy the sadness spreading 

Fringes with shadows deep. 


Let us then learn the lesson 
*Tis good for all to learn, 

That life is but the season 
In which a prize to earn. 


That prize for aye endureth, 
Though now it must be won 

It is the crown he weareth 
Whose labour well is done, 


Who every moment seizes 
In its swift onward way, 

And forces it to witness 
That work is done to-day. 





Varieties, 


A New Encianp VILLAcE.—The poet Whittier, in his 
last volume, has these lines, descriptive of home, the village of 
Amesbury :— 


“ On Sabbath-day my friend and I, 
After the meeting, quietly 
Passed from the crowded village lanes 
White with dry dust for lack of rains, 
And climbed the neighbouring slope, with feet 
Slackened and heavy from the heat, 
Although the day was well-nigh done, 
And the low angle of the sun 
Along the naked hill-side cast 
Our shadows as of giants vast. 
We reached, at length, the topmost swell, 
Whence, either way, the green turf fell 
In terraces of nature down 
To fruit-hung orchards, and the town, 
With white, pretenceless houses, tall 
Church-steeples, and, o’ershadowing all, 
Huge mills, whose windows had the look 
Of evil eyes that ill could brook 
The Sabbath rest. We traced the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back, 
Glistening for miles above its mouth, 
Through the long valley to the south. 
And looking eastward, cool to view, 
Stretched the illimitable blue 
Of ocean, from its curved coast-line ; 
Sombred and still, the warm sunshine 
Filled with pale gold dust all the reach 
Of slumberous woods from hill to beach— 
Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 
From city toil and dusty streets, 
On grassy bluff and dune of sand, 
And rocky islands miles from land ; 
Touched the far glancing sails, and showed 
White lines of foam where long waves flowed 
Dumb in the distance. In the north, 
Pale through their misty air, looked forth 
The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea, 
From mystery to mystery!” 


CuINEsE CourrEsy.—As I was going towards the hotel I 
could not help reflecting on the scene I had just left, so different 
in all respects from | previous idea I had formed of the 
Chinese character, of which, though I had dwelt for years in 
their country, I confess with shame I had until now known 
nothing. Icould not help contrasting the reception my host 
had given-me, a total stranger and a foreigner, with that which 
he would probably have received at my hands had he visited 
me at Shanghai, when, as is usual with us Englishmen, he would 
very likely have had to come into my office without the least 
polite encouragement from me, and have transacted his business 
standing, after which I should probably have dismissed him 
with a gesture of impatience. It seems a great pity that we 
Englishmen, being such a great commercial people, do not 
associate ourselves more with the people amongst whom we 
trade. In China we would do wisely to remember the old 
adage which tells us to ‘‘do in Rome as the Romans do,”’ and 
to meet the Chinese more on a footing of equality ; in fact, 
adopt as much as possible their ways of business, and by this 
means do away with the system of go-betweens which is so 
detrimental to us in all our dealings with the people, of whom 
we really know nothing. By being brought more in contact 
with them we should pick up their language, and instead of 
being at the mercy of that villanous thing known under the 
name of Compradore, we should at once preserve our dignity, 
and enter into more pleasant and profitable relations with a 
people whose closer acquaintance is better worth cultivating 
than we in our national insularity are prone to believe.—Z. 7. 
Cooper’s Travels in China. 

Bap CHARACTERS IN THE ARMy.—There are men of hope- 
lessly bad character, who, passing much of their time in military 

risons or barrack cells, are useless as soldiers. It is not 
eyond the bounds of a reasonable hope, that a time is coming 
when it may be possible to refuse to take into the army men of 
marked bad character, or to dismiss such men if already in the 
service. There is no doubt that the advantages a soldier 
enjoys in the shape of pay or its equivalent, with the training 





he receives and the prospect of employment on honourable dis. 
charge which such training may procure for him, are high 
— to constitute it a real misfortune for men of the class to 
which the soldier belongs to be deprived of them. It is 
believed that this feeling is gradually being realised by the 
soldier, and that in many districts it is understood that a man 
who enlists is well started in life. The more a soldier is made 
to see that the army may be a stepping-stone to future re. 
munerative employment, the more likely is it that dismissal 
will be a sufficient punishment, and the cases in which it is 
necessary to resort to military imprisonment be diminished, 
The warders of Government prisons are almost all soldiers who 
have obtained their discharge ; even appointments requiring me. 
chanical knowledge are largely filled by soldiers (from the Royal 
Engineers), and it is generally only through the training and 
education they have received in the army, that these men have 
been made fit for such positions. As a rule their duties are 
performed with a fidelity which cannot be surpassed, and with 
a strictness and regularity which could hardly be obtained from 
any other class of men. It is believed that the present ad. 
vantages, if thoroughly understood, and fully developed, are 
sufficient to attain the object of making dismissal from the 
army a punishment, and that to attain this condition of feeling, 
it would not be necessary to increase the pay of the soldier, 
The effect of increasing the pay would be to bring men ofa 
higher class into the ranks, of whom the supply could not be 
kept up to replace the drain of a war, and the loss of training 
and education, and by raising the condition of the class from 
which the recruit is now drawn, would prove a real loss to the 
country at large.—Report on Military Prisons. 

Sir Francis Burperr.—During the early part of my 
parliamentary life my principal associate—indeed, my constant 
guide—was my friend and colleague. Sir Francis Burdett wa: 
endowed with qualities rarely united. A manly understanding 
and a tender heart gave a charm to his society such as I have 
never derived in any other instance from a man whose principal 
pursuit was politics. He was the delight both of old and young. 
There was no base alloy in his noble nature. His address was 
most pleasing and unaffected, his manners most gentle; and 
yet where energy and decision were required he assumed a quiet 
but determined superiority which few were willing or able to 
contest. Asa parliamentary orator he was, to my mind, with- 
out an equal. <A lofty stature, a mellifluous voice, a command 
of language easy and natural, but at the same time most im. 

ressive ; sincere, and spoken from the heart as well as the 

ead. He never used a note or consulted a paper of any kind. 
He never hesitated for a word, but he was never diffuse. | 
accidentally heard the opinions of two of his parliamentary 
contemporaries in regard to his oratory,—Mr. Canning and Mu. 
Tierney; each of them, on different occasions, placed Sir 
Francis Burdett very nearly, if not quite, at the head of the 
orators of their day.—Lord Broughton’s Recollections. 

LyNnToN TO BARNSTAPLE.—A genuine coach and four leaves 
the aerial village on the Lyn every morning for the pleasant 
town on the Taw. I say a genuine coach po four, by way of 
distinction from the aristocratic playthings now known to Lon- 
doners. These North Devon ‘‘ Vivids” and ‘‘ Lightnings” are 
unquestionable remnants of the system of locomotion which 
George Stephenson superseded ; and, like many another remnant, 
they have made the hills their final stronghold. Along the 
wild uplands, and down the deep combes which I traversed, 
the coach and four takes its way with the proud confidence of 
absolute sovereignty. No whistle frights the bucolic inhabitants 
into excitement, no thunderous roar startles the deer on distant 
Exmoor. The coach and four, with its uncertain horn and its 
merry racket of hoofs and wheels, is master of the situation. You 
run over the breezy moorlands, not under them, and inhale the 
pure air which comes from the Atlantic laden with ozone, while 
the eye feasts upon miles of golden gorse and purple heather, or 
wanders along a coast made beautiful by Nature and classical 
by Art. Anon you descend almost precipitately into the depths 
of some leafy combe, and cross its ‘‘troutful stream ” by a rude 
bridge, around which lie scattered the picturesque—though, I 
should say, most incommodious—cottages of a quiet hamlet. 
At length the way runs for miles along a fat valley, where the 
pretty little Devon cattle crop the greenest of herbage, and—! 
may as well out with it—suggest thoughts of junket and ef 
cream. Thus is Barnstaple attained, and thus ends a journey 
to be remembered.—Daily Telegraph. 
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